Pontiac

journals do not mention him by name. He may
have been among those present at the conference
between the Detroit Indians and Sir William
Johnson [q.v.~\ on Sept. 3, 1761.

His claim to fame, however, lies in his activi-
ties during1 the siege of Detroit in 1763-64, al-
though his importance at this time was probably
much less than Parkman thought. He it was
who attempted to surprise by treachery the gar-
rison at Detroit commanded by Maj. Henry
Gladwin [q.v.], and during the long siege which
followed, he was the greatest local menace. He
was chief of the Ottawa, the strongest band be-
sieging the fort; yet the other local Indians re-
tained their own chiefs and were free to make
separate peace negotiations. Pontiac is men-
tioned in contemporary documents as comman-
deering the houses and supplies of the French
habitants and he is said to have issued bills of
credit bearing the otter mark in return for these
favors (Rogers, Concise Account, p. 244). By
July 2, 1763, Arnherst had ordered him killed if
found in arms against the English. The follow-
ing autumn some bands made offers of peace; at
this time it was rumored within the fort that the
Ottawa were angry at Pontiac for proposing to
go off, and they chose one Manitoo for their chief
in his place. This suggests that Pontiac's power
was not as great as Parkman believed. When on
Oct. 17 a group of Indians sued for peace, Mani-
too was mentioned as being an Ottawa chief
present, while Pontiac was not named, Pontiac's
group seemed bent on breaking the truce made
by the other Indians. Yet there are in the Gage
and also in the Bouquet Papers copies of a letter
dated Oct. 30, 1763, from Pontiac to Gladwin,
suing for peace (Report on Canadian Archives
. . . in 188911890, Bouquet Collection," pp. 242-
43; Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society
Collections, vol. XXVII, 1897, p. 675). Appa-
rently he and his band retired to their winter
camp on the Maurnee River shortly thereafter.

In the fall of 1764, when Col. John Bradstreet
[q.vJ\ proceeded westward with an army, Pon-
tiac was to have met him at Sandusky to treat
for peace, but he did not put in an appearance.
It was now that he proved very annoying to the
English. Probably he did not start the uprising
to which Parkman gave the name of Pontiac's
conspiracy; this very likely was begun by belts
sent by the Shawnee, Delaware, and Seneca na-
tions, while Pontiac merely took up the oppo-
sition at Detroit. Most of the nations, however,
came to terms with Col. Henry Bouquet [q.v."],
Col. John Bradstreet, or Sir William Johnson,
while Pontiac and his followers, supposedly en-
couraged by the French, refused to leave their
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quarters on the Maumee. Capt. John Montresor
records in his journal, under date of Sept. 6:
"Arrived this evening . . . Pondiac's own Band
of Ottawas . . " (Collections of the New York
Historical Society, Publication Fund Series,
vol. XIV, 1882, p. 289); but Pontiac himself sent
a belt and speech which so displeased those pres-
ent that they hacked the belt to pieces. He de-
clined to appear until his pardon should be grant-
ed. During the summer of 1765, however, he
accepted belts of peace carried by Lieut. Alex-
ander Fraser. George Croghan, Johnson's dep-
uty, succeeded in settling matters so that, despite
rumored French efforts to withdraw his allegi-
ance, Pontiac attended a conference at Fort On-
tario in July 1766. Once he had made peace with
the English, he abode by it. The circumstances
of his death, which occurred in 1769, remain ob-
scure. The account given in Parkman's Con-
spiracy has been shown to be based on a legend
which is contradictory in itself and which comes
from an unreliable source. A letter from Gage
to Johnson cites a rumor attributing his death to
a Peorie of the Illinois, excited by the English.
Various colonial newspapers for 1769 print let-
ters reporting his death; the earliest is dated Fort
Chartres, May 15. These papers say he was killed
at the Illinois by Indians of that country; one
says this was during a drunken frolic; another
says the murderers were two Kaskaskias.
Instead of being a great organizer, Pontiac
was more likely only a local villain; at least two
people who were in Detroit during the siege call
him a noted coward. The reports of his resis-
tance appealed to the popular imagination, how-
ever, so that he gained, even during his own
lifetime, a reputation more romantic than he
deserved. In 1766 Rogers published a tragedy,
Ponteach: or the Savages of America (reprinted,
1914, with introduction and biographical account
by Allan Nevins), which probably did much to
foster the legend. Jonathan Carver's Travels
through the Interior Parts of North America,
published in 1778, continued the tradition. These
accounts, together with the recollections of old
frontier residents casting a rosy glow over past
events, form the basis of the dramatic picture
Parkman draws of his hero.
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